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“South RoomM—GREEN STREET,”’ Painted by Daniel Garber 


Awarded the First William A. Clark Prize, of $2,000, and the Corcoran Gold Medal. From the original 
painting included in the Eighth Exhibition of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, December 
1921. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


PAINTING AT 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


By Virct, BARKER 


O judge from this _ exhibition, 
American painting is very much 
alive. The majority of the elder 

generation are still going ahead; those 
of radical tendencies seem different not 
from wilfulness but from conviction; 
and the painters of the immediate 
future are well to the fore. This will 
in all likelihood prove to be the exhibi- 
tion of the year—the most nearly com- 
prehensive in range and the most nearly 
adequate in quality. Best of all is the 
way in which it bears out the saying 
that delight is the soul of art. 
Fortunately the pleasures that nor- 
mal human beings habitually obtain 
from pictures are too varied in their 
nature to be confined by that narrow 
word “‘aesthetic.’”’ In the life of most 
people there is no pure and unmixed 
aesthetic emotion; what passes for such 
can be analyzed into more than a dozen 
different other things. The interest of 
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Trumbull’s “Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence’”’ lies not in its pattern 
or color but in its faithful likenesses; 
and if pilgrims ever come from afar to 
see the Peacock Room, they will not 
for that reason experience any emotion 
that can be accurately called aesthetic. 
On the other hand, those who have 
most nearly succeeded in living out the 
theory of an exclusive aestheticism have 
tothat degree made art trivial and them- 
selves ridiculous. Instances in point 
are the performances of the Wildean 
imitators in the London of Victoria 
and the more recent posturings of our 
own rebellious youths before imported 
notorieties. No healthy person wants 
to be a silly aesthete falling into affected 
rhapsodies before peculiar paintings; 
one would prefer not to bother with art 
at all than thus to forego one’s sense of 
humor. When one goes about to look 
at pictures for enjoyment, the sensible 
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“INTERIOR WITH FicurRE,”’ Painted by Burtis Baker 


Awarded the Second William A. Clark Prize, of $1,500, and the Corcoran Silver Medal. From the original 
painting included in the Eighth Exhibition of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, December 
1921. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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thing is to rule out of the discussion 
that complicated abstraction called 
“‘Aesthetics.”’ Just as there are ninety- 
nine ways of painting, and all of them 
good, so there are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine reasons for looking at pic- 
tures, and all of them are good. 
Therefore, when the Corcoran’s 
Eighth Exhibition is described as de- 
lightful, that word must be understood 
to include all the pleasurable sensations 
to be had from good pictures; for the 
exhibition reveals a very great variety 
of subject and method. Some pictures 
have surfaces of the traditional, not to 
say archaic, smoothness; and others 
have surfaces which vary from rough 
to rugged. Some are of pretty girls 
and charming children, and some are of 
ugly men and creatures outside of ex- 
perience. Here are both prosaic and 
poetic renderings of nature; here are 
pictures ‘which heartily accept appear- 
ances as a sufficient motive, and others 
which embody visions entirely sub- 
jective. Here are pictures gay and 
sombre, sprightly and reposeful, showy 
and reticent. And among them all 
there is hardly one without some quality 
of interest, hardly one intended merely 
for immediate effect upon the careless 
eye and shallow mind. The exhibition 
will attract everybody except those who 
seek under the guise of painting blatant 
vulgarisms or esoteric hieroglyphics. 
Inevitably there are a few pictures 
which, in spite of the contemporaneous- 
ness of their makers, seem strangely 
out-of-date. Even in our time a few 
men practice the outworn virtues of 
tight drawing, thin color, and falsely 
monotonous light. They neither paint 
with the brush, as distinguished from 
coloring drawings, nor attain full- 
bodied pigment, as distinguished from 
a wash of color, nor realize a naturally 
colorful light, as distinguished from a 
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studio fiction. The painter of today 
who attempts to disregard these char- 
acteristically contemporary aims, and 
who does not substitute for them a re- 
deemingly personal vision of the world, 
cannot hope to win an honored place in 
the artistic history of our time. 

This disregard does not necessarily 
arise from mere years and failing 
powers, for it is a question not so much 
of age as of alert sensibilities. Several 
of our oldest men are among the young- 
est painters; they hold to their youth 
by virtue of the freshness of their vision 
and their continually increasing suc- 
cess with the special problems just 
indicated. Melchers and _ Benson 
have a great deal as yet unattained by 
Frank Swift Chase and Harry Leith- 
Ross. The work of the latter pair is 
not or a sort to be belittled by the in- 
dulgent praise which is awarded to pre- 
cociousness, for it is in itself sound and 
admirable; but even with so much to 
their credit towards the beginning of 
their careers, these two have a life- 
time of effort before them if they are to 
attain the rank of their elders. 

The exhibition emphasizes the fact 
that, aside from those who use painting 
to convey peculiarly personal concep- 
tions and who in every age are apart 
from their contemporaries, the pre- 
dominant concern of this generation 
of American painters is with the 
problem of light. From the first item 
of the catalogue, Costigan’s “Spring- 
time,’ to the last one, which is 
Reynolds Beal’s “Tampa _ Fishing 
Boats,” the thing that constantly re- 
curs is light, light, light—indoors or 
out, brilliant, subdued, or dusky, but 
always light. The painters of land- 
scape and marine, of figure and still- 
life, for the most part rely upon the 
atmospheric envelope of their subject- 
matter to make their pictures. 
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‘“‘BENEDICTION,” Painted by Willard L. Metcalf 


From the original painting included in the Eighth Exhibition of Compemporary American Oil Paintings, 
/ December 1921. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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Charles H. Davis, in his sixty-fifth 
year, is still searching for the best way 
of rendering light; Felice Waldo 
Howell, not yet in her twenty-fifth 
year, is engaged in the same quest. 
Hobart Nichols, Aldro T. Hibbard, 
Henry G. Keller, and many others are 
tracking down and capturing the 
thousand variants of rfatural light. 
Childe Hassam’s great reputation is 
based principally upon his rendition of 
light; but his two pictures here, while 
they show traces of the old skill in this 
respect, do not reach the level of pre- 
vious works. “The Play of Light” is 
spoiled by a wooden figure, and the 
mannikins in “Easthampton Elms” 
are inexplicably stiff and elongated; 
but the main trouble is the mistake in 
scale. It takes a big theme to fill a 
big picture, and neither of Hassam’s 
subjects fits the size of the frame that 
encloses it. The same mistake is found 
in Leon Kroll’s studio-lighted orchard 
scene; and in Hayley Lever’s large 
“Herring Boats”’ there is much less 
vigor and power of suggestion than in 
his tiny and concentrated “Seacoast.” 
Strength of subject-matter is carefully 
proportioned to size of canvas in the 
large landscapes by Redfield and Scho- 
field, which happen to hang opposite 
one another. The latter’s “Cliff 
Shadows” (see illustration) is masterly 
in design and in spite of some monot- 
ony of color brilliantly renders the 
brilliance of nature. Redfield’s bold- 
ness is becoming still surer as he works 
on, and the dash and freedom of his 
“Road to the River’’ (see illustration) 
are not more marked than its accuracy 
of detail and faithfulness to the large 
impression. Both pictures are big 
things seen in a big way. 

Atmospheric truth is also the strik- 
ing fact about both of the prize-winning 
landscapes. Folinsbee is faithful to the 


light of dusk, Stevens to the light of 
morning; both show a knowledge and 
mastery of pigment; both have made 
admirable designs—Stevens with bra- 
vura, Folinsbee with subtlety. 

Robert Spencer’s quite personal way 
of poetizing the commonplace, of in- 
vesting a drab scene with a richness of 
subdued color, was never better shown 
than in ‘‘Mill Valley”’ (see illustration) ; 
and Willard L. Metcalf, in ‘‘Benedic- 
tion”’ (see illustration), has interpreted 
afresh the lyricism of moonlight. In 
both of these paintings there is a per- 
vasive stillness, a hush of quietude; 
and in both refinement of emotion stops 
safely short of the gulf of sentimen- 
tality. 

When one turns to painters of the 
figure, one observes the same searching 
spirit interested in the rendering of 
light. This is particularly true of the 
first and second prize-pictures. Daniel 
Garber is best known for his land- 
scapes, and for him to capture the 
highest honor with a painting of an 
entirely different type (see illustration) 
is a notable achievement. Burtis 
Baker’s ‘Interior with Figure’ (see 
illustration) has not the pronounced 
contrasts of Garber’s picture, but the 
technical problems of color and design, 
balance of light and dark, modulation 
of light, and unity in variety are quite 
as well solved. Walter Ufer’s “Fiddler 
of Taos’’ so vividly conveys the blind- 
ing quality of the desert light that it 
repels eyes accustomed to a more gen- 
teel style of painting; and that is one 
reason why his work should be viewed 
with interest and respect. If there is a 
single painter now alive who might 
justifiably rest content with what he 
has already accomplished, it is Gari 
Melchers; but in his small ‘Mother 
and Child’ he captures a new and 
freshly seen vibrancy of light. 
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A painting by John Singer Sargent 
would lend interest to any contempo- 
rary exhibition, and when it is some- 
thing as fine as his ‘‘Portrait of Charles 
H. Woodbury” (see illustration), it 
lends distinction. For its spontaneous- 
ness, its simplicity, and its affectionate 
reading of character, it is more admir- 
able than the large and flamboyant 
pictures that have so long prevailed 
wherever Sargents were to be had. 

An interesting difference of method 
is to be observed between this portrait 
and “The Sculptor’ by Maurice From- 
kes (see illustration). Sargent has 
made use of all essential optical illusion 
rendered as ably as paint can legiti- 
mately render it. Fromkes has frankly 
refrained from attempting optical illu- 
sion and substituted for it a decora- 
tive conventionalization both of form 
and of color. But each man complies 
with the necessities of picture-making 
in the placing of the figure; each has 
had a sensitive regard for the nature 
and beauty of paint; and each has ren- 
dered the character of his subject. 
Sargent’s portrait is informal, but not 
off-hand; Fromkes’ portrait is more of 
an effort, but not pretentious; in each 
portrayal the sincere artist has been at 
work. 

In the portraits generally the prob- 
lem of light seems to play a less promi- 
nent part than in the other sorts of 
pictures. This impression does not 
trace back to the more subdued nature 
of what light there may be, for light is 
light whatever its degree of intensity. 
There is light in Richard S. Meryman’s 
well-designed ‘‘Portrait of Theodore 
Noyes” and in Edmund C. Tarbell’s 
distinguished ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. Gran- 
din,” but it is rightly subordinated. 
And in a picture as decorative in pat- 
tern, as charming in color, and as ex- 
pressive of childhood’s miniature dig- 
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nity as Lilian Westcott Hale’s ‘“‘Por- 
trait of Barbara,” the fact that light is 
practically absent is of no consequence. 
In fact, the problem of light can occa- 
sionally, as in Wayman Adams’ ‘Old 
New Orleans Mammy,” become too 
prominent for the true success of the 
picture. The function of portraiture 
is to record the personality of the sitter; 
and if he or she is treated too much as 
an object surrounded by atmosphere, 
some of the important things about 
the person are apt to be overlooked. 

Of still-life paintings there are an 
unusually large number in this ex- 
hibition; and here the most notable 
examples are rightly those where the 
painters have centered their efforts 
upon rendering their subjects in all the 
fullness and variety of light. Emil 
Carlsen maintains his acknowledged 
distinction in “The Black Bottle.” 
One picture of this kind is so tiny as 
almost to escape notice; it consists 
simply of a small glass of zinnias on a 
white window-sill that gives out over 
a little pond of water; but with these 
simplest of elements rendered in true 
painting Joel Levitt has made a real 
picture. In the paintings of this sort 
there is a gratifying variety of manner, 
nearly every one being rendered in a 
distinct idiom. It is almost as if our 
painters found themselves able to say 
all they desire to say with the humblest 
materials at their command. 

In this connection a painting by Ufer 
and one by Benson are of much in- 
terest. In “Strange Things” (see il- 
lustration) Ufer has to some degree 
neglected textures; but certainly he has 
emphasized form with a boldness char- 
acteristic of him and excellently well 
suited to the primitive nature of his 
materials. Benson, on the other hand, 
in “The Silver Screen” (see illustra- 
tion), dealing with objects that have 
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“‘PoRTRAIT OF CHARLES H. Woopsury,” Painted by John Singer Sargent 


From the original painting included in the Eighth Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Oil Paintings, December 1921. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. ‘ 
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“‘STRANGE THINGS,” Painted by Walter Ufer 


From the original painting included in the Eighth Exhibition of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, 
December 1921. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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more subtle surfaces and that suggest 
a far more complex state of civiliza- 
tion, uses a method correspondingly 
subtle and complex. Indeed, having 
regard to all the qualities that go to 
make a fine work of art—design, color, 
quality of pigment, rendering of light, 
emotional communicativeness — this 
painting by Benson is the most mem- 
orable of the entire exhibition. 

Yet there are many other pictures 
which must be regretfully passed over 
in an article brief enough to be read 
without boredom. Hovsep Pushman’s 
richly harmonious ‘Nubian Prince’’; 
Rokert Henri’s sculpturesque nude, 
“La Rubia’; Leopold Seyffert’s im- 
pressive “ Federal Judge’; Roy Brown’s 
decorative ‘‘Along the Harbor’; John 
Sloan’s racy interpretations in which 
the commonplace becomes picturesque; 
George Elmer Browne’s “Village’’— 
these tempt one to linger. To loiter 
through the exhibition is the ideal way 
of seeing it; but to loiter through one’s 
commentary is the ideal way of killing 
interest. 

In this age, as in every other, there 
are men who, in varying degrees, dis- 
regard appearances for the sake of 
something which they can express all 
the better by such disregard. If they 
give heed at all to the visibilities of 
nature, it is only to transform them into 
something different. Their concern is 
not with natural objects as they are or 
appear to be; their concern is with 
something within which they wish to 
communicate. Out of the materials of 
experience their imaginations create 
personal visions which contain more of 
themselves than of the world. 

Where Paul King sticks fairly close 
to the actual appearance of a farm- 
yard, Pearson translates fowls and tree- 
trunks into terms of exceedingly hand- 
some decoration. Where Costigan suc- 
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cessfully renders the appearance of the 
woods in springtime, Boronda translates 
similar materials into terms of line and 
color which are very far from optical 
accuracy but which of themselves give 
one all the thrill and expectancy of the 
awakening year. In the naturalistic 
type of painting the sensations re- 
ceived depend upon a good craftsman- 
like reporting of actualities of the eye, 
with very little of the painter’s own 
personality; one always feels that na- 
ture itself, at least under favorable 
circumstances, must be more worth 
looking at. But from the work of the 
truly imaginative painter one can obtain 
something which one cannot get either 
from nature or from a faithful render- 
ing of nature; and that something is the 
spirit of the artist himself visibly and 
emotionally present in the work of his 
hands. 

Jerome Myers and Maurice Prender- 
gast are akin in this respect; in neither 
is there any attempt to give the optical 
facts; in both there is a translation of 
appearances into a lovely personal 
dialect of paint. Myers’ translation is 
to a comparatively smaller remove 
from nature than Prendergast’s; both 
are faithful to the nature of paint and 
the requirements of design; both make 
beautiful pictures. In the work of 
Arthur B. Davies there is less actual 
body of pigment but greater freedom 
and subtlety of pattern; in the delicacy 
and nobility of his imaginative gift this 
artist is one of the two most dis- 
tinguished poets in paint this country 
has yet produced. Arthur P. Spear’s 
talent is not imaginative but fanciful, 
the talent not of a creative painter but 
of an illustrator; he is of the tribe of 
Rackham rather than that of Ryder. 
In contrast are Van Dearing Perrine 
and Carl Schmitt, who in smaller can- 
vases embody larger conceptions and 
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who paint pictures rather than illus- 
trate fairy-tales. Maurice Sterne em- 
phasizes form to the point of dis- 
tortion, but he thereby attains a cer- 
tain forcefulness of effect that brings 
one back repeatedly; and Rockwell 
Kent’s “Mt. Equinox: Winter’’ is one 
of the most interesting contributions to 
the exhibition. If there is absent any 
outstandingly great inaginative con- 
ception, such as Thayer’s “Boy and 
Angel” of two years ago, there are 
more painters endeavoring to express 
themselves imaginatively. 

This is the surest favorable augury 
for the future. Painters must get be- 
yond technical virtuosity before they 
can arrive anywhere. Technique can 
not be an end in itself, as most of 


our painters seem to think. So far 
as technique is concerned, American 
painting is mature; but accomplished 
painting does not make great art. It 
is from the visionaries of art, whether 
it be literature, music, sculpture, or 
painting, that humanity gets most. It 
is they who add to the store of the 
world’s spiritual wealth, who make it 
possible for the rest of mankind to have 
emotional experiences otherwise be- 
yond reach. It is they who from one 
generation to another maintain the 
worship of the beauty that is being 
ever revealed anew and that remains 
always hidden; it is they who give 
utterance to the secret language of the 
soul. 
City of Washington. 


A GREETING 
THE PARTHENON TO NOTRE DAME 


O’er land and sea, from my Aegean rock 

Where I had stood more than a thousand years 
Before your towers rose from your Seine-swept isle 
To gaze on France, I greet you, Notre Dame. 

And now the world still looks on us and says 
That you and I, each in our time and place, 

Have gained the acme point of perfect art, 

My Doric column and your Gothic arch, 

A heathen temple and a Christian shrine, 

Where men with gifts and worship still bow down 
Before the altars to “the Unknown God” 


Who rules the heart of man, that lives and loves, 
That smiles and weeps, that works and prays and dies, 
That treads th’ Athenian colonnades where dwells 
A deity all ivory and gold, 

Or kneels in abject penitence and prayer 

Before the Form raised on the crucifix. 

My fallen columns speak and tell the world 

The truths your sculptured buttresses proclaim 
The God-like spirit in the soul of man 

Today, of old and for all time to come. 

O’er land and sea, I greet you, Notre Dame. 


J.B. Noel Wyatt. 
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THE BENJAMIN WEST EXHIBITION AT THE 
ART ALLIANCE, PHILADELPHIA | 


By Harvey M. Watts 


hibitions of the work of one who 

with the enthusiastic interest that 
is now developing in the works of all 
the early American painters is viewed 
as the very inspirer and father of them 
all—indeed they called themselves 
“The Tribe of Ben’’—a definitive show- 
ing of paintings and drawings by Ben- 
jamin West at the Art Alliance gal- 
leries, Rittenhouse Square, has aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm in art circles 
in Philadelphia and cannot but re-echo 
elsewhere. Whatever may have been 
the reasons for a century of neglect 
of the American Quaker, as he was 
styled, who was the sensation of Rome 
in his twenties, artists and connois- 
seurs crowding to get a thrill out of 
his supposedly naive and New World 
reactions to the art of the Old World, 
and an even greater sensation in London 
from his twenty-fifth birthday on, there 
is no question about it than more than 
most casual people think American art 
is under a great debt to West and the 
American school, especially as it is 
revealed in Philadelphia traditions, can 
trace its lineage back to his atelier in 
London in an unbroken and inspiring 
continuity. 

All this is proved in extenso in the 
works shown in the two galleries at the 
Art Alliance aside from the West 
treasures, which are found in four other 
institutions in Philadelphia. For, nat- 
urally, what with the famous paintings 
of “‘Penn’s Treaty” by West being a part 
of the Independence Hall collection and 
his large canvas, “Christ Healing the 
Sick,’ the choice possession of the 
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Pennsylvania Hospital, and what with 
the Historical Society showing on its 
walls four portraits representing his 
youthful period, for he was a _ prod- 
igy and a precocious youngster, with 
original sketches and studies by West, 
and, above all, what with the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts own- 
ing three of his largest paintings, two of 
them, “Christ Rejected’”’ and “Death 
on the Pale Horse’’ representing in all 
truth his ‘‘ten-acre canvasses,” Phila- 
delphia knows a thing or two about 
West or could know if it wanted to go 
on a West tour. Moreover, every 
College student, especially those of the 
Hicksite persuasion, and every auto- 
mobilist who frequents the beautiful 
rdadways of that glorious countryside 
that surrounds Philadelphia is well 
aware that the very picturesque old 
stone gable-roofed house, with a first 
story pent roof giving it a colonial 
distinctiveness architecturally, on the 
campus of Swarthmore College, is the 
birthplace of West, so that with the 
Benjamin West house still in use as a 
residence the touch of Philadelphia and 
America with the favorite painter of 
George the 3rd, and the founder and 
second president of the Royal Academy 
is very close. 

_In these days of excitement over the 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ 
in the book and movie world, the very 
fact that West’s “Death on the Pale 
Horse”’ in a most frank way illustrates 
in grandiose style the famous Sixth 
Chapter of Revelation, leaving nothing 
out, and can be seen any day is some- 
thing that is not quite appreciated by 
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WEsT, PAINTED By HIMSELF 


A self-portrait of the artist when he was a young man after he had painted ‘‘The Death of Wolfe’’ and 
showing him not as a Quaker but as a courtier and cavalier. 
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Sir WILLIAM YOUNG 


An unusually sympathetic portrait study by West which in color and design and revelation of character 
represents Eighteenth Century portraiture at its very best. Lent by C. W. Kraushaar, New York. 
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From a Thistle print—copyright Detroit Publishing Company. 


‘‘DEATH ON THE PALE Horsk&”’ 


One of the three large canvases by Benjamin West belonging to the collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, the other two being ‘‘Christ Rejected’’ and ‘‘Paul and Barnabas.”’ 


visitors to Philadelphia; albeit, Blasco 
Ibanez credits the more medieval con- 
ception of Albrecht Durer’s ‘Four 
Horsemen”’ as his inspiration for writ- 
ing his famous novel of the war. But 
while Philadelphia has always had 
“Death on the Pale Horse”’ with it and 
while the actual chair used by West in 
his studio as a sort of throne for those 
who sat for their portraits is in the 
office of the Pennsylvania Academy, 
where it can be seen by any one, in all 
these hundred years since the death 
of West, nothing like the exhibition 
which the Art Alliance has “staged’’ 
as it were has ever been seen in Phila- 
delphia or elsewhere in America. 

In the first place, the gallery of 
portraiture and historical paintings in 
oils by West was transformed by 
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crimson damasks and royal purple 
velvet into an eighteenth century salon 
of great dignity and beauty, while the 
second gallery with ivory toned walls 
proved an ideal place for the draw- 
ings of West in black and white sepia 
and pastel in connection with a very 
large collection of engravings which not 
only covered all the various phases of 
West’s art but included what is believed 
to be a complete set of engravings of 
portraits of West by the most famous 
engravers in line and mezzotint of his 
time. In addition a miniature large- 
sized on ivory by James Robinson, an 
American miniaturist, revealed West 
as he was in his old age at about the 
same time that Lawrence painted him 
officially when he was working on his 
“Death on the Pale Horse’’—in 1817— 


“Toe DEATH OF WoLFE”’ 


This famous historical painting, a replica of which appeared in the West exhibition, lent by M. L. Walker, 
Boston, was acclaimed by all as a revolution in art since West substituted the uniforms and costumes 
of the day for the Roman Togas which up to that time had been de rigueur for all historical compositions. 


while the kind of human being he was 
as a young man was brilliantly shown 
in a self-portrait in which the fact is 
made evident that leaving America for 
good in 1760 West left all his Quakerism 
behind him, since he paints himself as 
what might be called a devilishly 
handsome courtier and cavalier. There 
by the way—was shown in close juxta- 
position to an authenticated replica of 
the “Death of Wolfe.”” This oppor- 
tunity to study these two works, 
which have been accredited with having 
more effect on English and American 
art than any other two paintings ever 
produced, was a unique one. “The 
Death of Wolfe” is very well known in 


engravings, but his color scheme as 
seen tells an interesting story to the 
present generation, though it is in the 
marine battle piece, with its very green 
and very wet water, quite unlike the 
brown scumbling of the Van Goyen 
and other Dutch masters, that West is 
revealed as a forerunner of Turner even 
if the incidents depicted in the close 
quarter conflict between the Anglo- 
Dutch fleet and the defeated French- 
men are, at times, a little naive. The 
color all through the marine is full of 
light and the sky effects with smoke and 
flame are unusually dramatic. Other 
old-fashioned landscapes more in the 
style of the period along with such 
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“Tue BaTrLe oF La HoGuE”’ 


Showing the victory of the combined Dutch and British Fleet over the French, a marine by West which set the 
style for marine paintings of an historical character. Lent by Richard W. Lehne, New York. The 


painting is on slate. 


historical works as the “Return of 
Jepthah’s Daughter,” gave a clear idea 
of West in his routine output, while the 
second painting in oils he ever painted, 
a “composed” landscape with a little 
bit of everything in it, was not only the 
oddity of the exhibition but one that 
aroused the greatest of interest since 
it was painted for a Mr. Pennington 
of Philadelphia, who gave the little 
prodigy from Swarthmore some oils and 
brushes at a time when West could not 
have been much over eleven years old. 
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Artistic memoranda of this type, which 
included a rough sketch in oils, a casual 
meeting of art students, apparently for 
nightly conferences, quite rounded up 
West in all aspects and what was not 
done by the several hundred drawings 
to give you the essential West was 
accomplished by the engravings, mak- 
ing the exhibition one of the most 
distinctive, best arranged and com- 
prehensive ever held in Philadelphia 
or anywhere else for that matter. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PORTRAIT SKETCHES OF 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


By HELEN WRIGHT 


necessity for bringing before the 

world its responsibilities, there 
was organized a committee of artists, 
known as the ‘Division of Pictorial 
Publicity.” 

It was started by the Society of 
Illustrators, who placed their services 
at the disposal of the Government, 
under the able leadership of Charles 
Dana Gibson, but before the Armistice 
almost every American artist was at 
work. Their posters for the various 
loans and the Liberty Bonds are well- 
known. Pennell, Willing, Volk, Blash- 
field and many others produced master- 
pieces of effective patriotic fervor. 

At the close of the war, when their 
enormous task was finished, the Govern- 
ment asked for their photographs to 
be placed on record as a permanent 
exhibit in the Archives of the War 
Department. William Oberhardt, a 
member of the Division, suggested that 
drawings rather than photographs, 
would be more valuable and more artis- 
tic, so he was commissioned to draw 
the heads of the more important men. 
Twenty-five of these original drawings 
—they are charcoal sketches—have 
been on exhibition in the main gallery 
of the Library of Congress for a year, 
where they have attracted a great deal 
of attention and because of their 
unusual and graphic delineation, many 
new commissions have come to the 
artist. 

These; portraits are not the first of 
the kind- he has made, by any means, 
as there is a long list of portrait heads 
of distinguished people—writers, musi- 
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cians, editors and men of affairs—that 
date from 1906. It is quite a distinct 
and original line that Mr. Oberhardt 
follows, that of making rapid half- 
hour, or one hour drawings of heads, 
heads that are beautifully drawn and 
modeled, with faces that speak, smile 
or frown as they have looked out at 
him. But they rarely frown, not when 
the artist smiles so encouragingly and 
sympathetically as he does at his sitters! 

What is his method? There is a 
general impression that portraits to be 
successful must be painted in oil, water- 
color or pastel, but after studying some 
of these ‘‘Oberhardt heads,” done in 
charcoal or crayon, one feels that these 
are the best materials for realistic, 
vivid characterization. There can be 
no compromise, no evasion, no smooth- 
ing over with a bit of color here or a 
little color there for an effect or to 
cover bad drawing. Greater draughts- 
manship, greater perfection of tech- 
nique is required, as every stroke tells 
and a few strokes tell so much. 

It is the wonderful line in the draw- 
ings we recall most vividly in the mas- 
ters, Holbein and Ingres, rather than 
their paintings, its simplicity and 
faultlessness. Mr. Oberhardt’s  sjn- 
cerity is reflected in all his work. His 
grasp of character is revealed in his 
broad free method. He sees the best 
in a face and records it rapidly. 

One of the secrets of success in any 
endeavor is singleness of purpose, en- 
thusiasm and a great capacity for work, 
and the greatest of these is enthusiasm. 
Naturally, in Art, ability, training and 
talent are important assets, but the 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


man who brings enthusiasm to his 
work is almost sure to win in the end. 
These essentials, Mr. Oberhardt posses- 
ses to a marked degree. 

He was born in Guttenburg, New 
Jersey, in 1882, beginning when a mere 
child to show decided talent for draw- 
ing. He was fortunate in receiving 
every encouragement from his parents 
—the lack of it so often a deterring 
influence in the lives of young artists— 
and they made many sacrifices to give 
him the opportunity to study. He 
began his art studies when he was 
fourteen attending the National Acad- 
emy of Design for three years, winning 
at once prizes in drawing and _ por- 
traiture. He went to Munich, study- 
ing in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
becoming a pupil of Carl Marr and 
Ludwig Herterich, the impressionist. 
Later he went to Italy for the old 
masters. 

When he returned to America his 
work was chiefly in illustration, in 
which he received immediate recogni- 
tion, his first commission being from 
Scribner’s Magazine. 

To quote Mr. Oberhardt, ‘““My work 
showed distinct truthfulness to life 
that was not in harmony with the 
pretty idealism in vogue at that time, 
which created the standard and flung 
defiance at characterization. I held 
my ground, however, and eventually 
appreciation has been my reward.” 

In his drawing he never repeats him- 
self, each character is an individuality 
with its own story. His draughtsman- 
ship is fine and, coupled with his feeling 
for design, gives distinction and charm 
to his work. He is a keen student of 
human nature, with rare powers of 
observation, so that life will continue 
to retain a wealth of inspiration for 
him. 


While he zs an idealist, he seeks to 
perpetuate the worth while, not the 
physical defects. Where they exist, 
he does not sacrifice truth, but is able to 
soften it with a line, a turn or gentile 
contour. He says “I have strong feel- 
ing for the decorative, which plays an 
important part in my visualization.” 
His work is part of himself, he is not 
a follower of new fads, and though a 
respecter of tradition, he is never an 
imitator. 

Although he is a painter of various 
themes in various mediums, as well as 
an illustrator, it is portraiture that 
makes the strongest appeal to him, and 
with remarkable dexterity he makes 
within an hour the most difficult char- 
acterizations. He says “I believe that 
the medium should always be in har- 
mony with the subject. As pastel, 
light, joyous, should only be used for 
youth. Oil, for the subtle, virile work; 
water-color, pencil, for light breezy sub- 
jects; charcoal and lithography for 
powerful, serious trends—always with 
an eye for the appropriate.” 

“In my portraits I regard the eyes 
as determining their success, as they 
are the windows through which we 
view the sitter’s mentality. The eyes 
register the emotions.”’ 

It is, perhaps, in the portraits of the 
older men that Mr. Oberhardt is most 
successful. Life and its experiences 
leave traces, that are signs of the deeper- 
rooted and higher-reaching existence 
for which the world is fashioning us 
and it is this permanent individuality 
that the artist seizes with his facile 
pencil. 

A collection of Mr. Oberhardt’s por- 
traits will be on exhibition in the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
during March. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE NEW MEMORIAL TO DANTE IN 
WASHINGTON 


By GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM 


N Thursday, December first, a 

perfect Indian summer day in 

Washington, a large group gath- 
ered in Meridian Hill Park, Florida 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street North- 
west, to assist at the Unveiling Exer- 
cises of the magnificent new Dante 
Memorial. This splendid statue, a 
replica of the one recently unveiled in 
New York, is given to the City of 
Washington in the name of the Italians 
of the United States by Chevalier Carlo 
Barsotti, of New York, editor of the 
leading Italian newspaper, “Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano.”’ 

The President of the United States 
and Mrs. Harding were guests of honor. 
Addresses were made by Signor Bar- 
sotti, Commissioner Rudolph, who ac- 
cepted the Monument for the City, 
former Premier Viviani, and the Italian 
Ambassador, Senator Rolandi Ricci. 
Bishop Harding offered the opening 
prayer, and Monsignor Thomas, the 
rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, pro- 
nounced the benediction. The statue, 
which was wrapped in the Italian and 
American flags, was unveiled by Clar- 
ence Caldwell and Minnie Elizabeth 
Sherrill, children of the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings and Grounds, who 
is also the President’s aide. Italian 
societies in Washington were well repre- 
sented, and leading Italian citizens 
from New York, Philadelphia, and the 
Italian Consular Agent, Mr. Schiaffino 
from Baltimore, were present. Among 
the guests were Mr. Charles Moore of 
the Fine Arts Commission; the French 
Ambassador and Madame Jusserand, 
Carlo Schanzer, President of the Ital- 


ian Delegation at the Conference; Sig- 
nor Quattrone, High Commissioner of 
Italy; Admiral Acton and Colonel 
Moizo, naval and military advisers of 
the visiting delegation; Marquis D. 
Bernezzo and Captain Civalleri, mili- 
tary and naval attachés at the Embassy ; 
Marquis Visconti, secretary of the 
delegation, and Hon. Judge Freschi 
from New York, who conducted the 
exercises, with many others, all on the 
grandstand. Several hundred were in 
attendance. The music was Italian, 
French and American. 

The statue, which is very beautiful, 
is of gilded bronze, heroic in size, and 
measures more than twelve feet in 
height above the pedestal. It is the 
work of a leading Italian sculptor, the 
great Commendatore Ettore Ximenes. 
The artist has represented Dante Ali- 
ghieri, tall and austere, in impressive 
full-length standing posture, robed in 
the flowing gown of student or scholar, 
and crowned with a laurel wreath. 
Deep in thought he stands, in sad 
meditation, while clasped in his hands, 
with long, expressive fingers, he holds 
close the precious and immortal “Di- 
vina Commedia.” The weight is 
thrown forward on one foot, while the 
other seems about to be lifted for a 
further step, with pilgrim shoes loose 
and pointed, his pose suggesting the 
wanderer, the exile. The statue is 
entirely original, yet to the traveler it 
will doubtless recall the famous Dante 
Monument in Florence before the old 
Church of Santa Croce. 

The total cost of the Washington 
Dante Statue will reach $20,000, and 
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the weight of the figure is 3,000 pounds. 
The present temporary pedestal will 
be replaced by a more beautiful one 
designed by Mr. Whitney Warren, a 
leading architect of New York, the 
height to be about five or six feet, as 
announced by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. 

The story of how Ximenes created 
his ‘‘Dante,”’ and of how he defended 
his composition, is an interesting one. 
A celebrated poet of Italy, Giovanni 
Pascoli, professor of Italian literature 
at the University of Bologna, saw this 
figure of Dante in Ximenes’ studio, 
and wrote that it was the best he had 
ever seen sculptured or painted, and he 
consented to write an anthem in its 
honor, to be set to music by Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo, the composer of ‘‘Pagli- 
acci.”’ 

Ximenes said of his ‘Dante,’ to 
Miss Florence Brooks, an American 
art critic, in discussing the merits of his 
sculpture, ‘““That is not for me or you to 
say but for the public, for posterity. 
Every work performed by an artist is a 
page in history.” 

Of the wide fame of Ettore Ximenes, 
Miss Brooks writes, ‘‘Fifty monuments 
standing in various cities of the world 
testify to his reputation. He recently 
won the international competition for 
modeling the monument to Alexander 
the First at Kishineff, Russia, for which 
country he also made one of the Tzar 
and another of Stolypin. Ximenes’ 
statues of prominent South American 
presidents and generals adorn Buenos 
Aires, Antwerp, Brussels, London, 
Milan, Pesaro, Parma, Marsale, Naples 
also boast memorial statues from this 
sculptor’s prolific hand. In Rome 
stands a great statue of Vittorio 
Emanuele. And Ximenes was chosen 
to create the Garibaldi equestrian stat- 
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“DANTE ALIGHIERI”’ 


Memorial Monument by Commendatore Ettore 
Ximenes, presented by Chevalier Officer Carlo 
Barsotti, to the City of Washington, Meridian 
Hill Park. 


ues at Milan and Pesaro. And this 
sculptor is a man of the world, who has 
received from the King of Italy the 
title of Commendatore. His villa, 
studio and gardens on the Viale della 
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Photo by W. W. Stroud. 
SELF-PORTRAIT OF THOMAS SULLY 


Presented to his student Daniel Welfare. In one corner—but not discernible in the copy of portrait—are 
the letters ‘“‘T. B. S. 1830.”” Now owned by the Salem Historical Society, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Photograph of this hitherto unpublished. 
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Regina, corner of via dei Villini, form 
one of the great show places of Rome. 
Ample and magnificent, here the colos- 
sal Victor Emanuel monument was 
made; here the majestic bas-relief for 
the Palazzo di Giustizia; ‘La Renais- 
sance;” “Caesar Dead;’ ‘The Judas 
Kiss;” “Equilibrium;” ‘Christ and the 
Woman taken in Adultery;”’ ‘Hector 
and Achilles; ‘Labor and the Family ;” 
“Tl Pensiero;”’ and other big works 
find shelter at the same time. In the 
villa and studio a wealth of tapestries, 
carvings, paintings and objects of art 
form a sumptuous background for the 
new works which the visitor always 
finds, since this prolific sculptor is also 
an art collector.”’ 

She adds further that Signor Xime- 
nes is a man of military bearing, blond, 
tall and imposing. His manners are 
very polished and he has subtle gentle- 
ness and suavity of spirit representa- 
tive of his race. 


And what of Signor Barsotti, donor 
of the gift? Chevalier Officer Carlo 
Barsotti was born in Pisa in 1850. He 
founded in New York in 1880 the Ital- 
ian newspaper, ‘‘Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano,”’ of which he is director and edi- 
tor. In 1888 he received from King 
Humbert of Italy the distinction of 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, in recognition of special services. 
In 1892 he was honored by Venezuela, 
and in 1905 the grand silver medal of 
the Italian Red Cross was bestowed 
upon him, an honor repeated in 1911 
when he received the Italian Red Cross 
silver medal with the gold border. 
Other awards have also been made to 
him. He is a man of distinguished 
bearing and high literary attainments. 
His address of presentation was poetic 
in style, though brief. One word 
which lingered was, ‘Dante, thy fame 
is blown abroad among all the na- 
tions.”’ 

City of Washington. 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF THOMAS SULLY 


By Ipa Ciirton HInsHAW 


near the famous old Salem Mora- 

vian College for Women, at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., stands a quaint 
sloping tiled roof century old building. 
It is the Historical Society’s Museum. 
It is just full of fascinating things— 
rare old prints; valuable documents of 
historical importance; the piano on 
which some fair little ‘Single Sister’ — 
as the old memoirs call the unmarried 
women—played for George Washing- 
ton when he visited the good Moravian 
settlement, in its early days, and spent 


Oo a deeply shaded street corner, 
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the night at the rambling old brick 
tavern, further down the street. And 
there is, too, the first fire engine used 
in the United States. 

But far more interesting, is the por- 
trait of one of America’s famous artists, 
Thomas Sully, painted by Sully him- 
self. Those who have seen the fine 
examples of Sully’s portraiture in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, 
or Metropolitan Art Gallery in New 
York, or his pictures at Independence 
Hall, or at West Point, say that this 
portrait—though not very large—is 
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quite up to his fine standard. It 
was presented by him to Daniel Wel- 
fare, who was a student of his in 
Philadelphia. Daniel Welfare was born 
in Salem in 1796. 

The Government wished to purchase 
this picture, but Mr. Welfare did not 
care to sell; for Sully had shown him so 
many kindnesses while a student under 
him. He obtained for him entrée to the 
various Art Museums, also giving him 
letters of introduction to many artists, 
both in this country and abroad. 

At Mr. Welfare’s death, two very 
valuable pictures owned by him were 
sold to the Government. They were 
both by famous artists. But the 
portrait of Sully was presented by his 
relatives to the Historical Society. 
Mr. Welfare named his only son, 
Thomas Sully. 

Mr. Welfare’s father and mother had 
been missionaries to the Cherokee 
Indians, and also in various country 
congregations throughout Wachovia. 
His father, Johann Wohlfart (as the 
name was spelled)—I am _ greatly 
indebted to Miss Adelaide L. Fries, 
a well-known historian of the South, 
for these facts relative to the Welfare 
ancestors—was born in  Broadbay, 
Maine, August 9th, 1755, and came to 
Salem in 1772, marrying Anna Elisabeth 
Schneider, ‘‘Single Sister.” 

The Moravians still retain their 
“Sister’s House’ for their un-married 
women. It is a long low quaint old 
building, with small suites of rooms, 
and the most charming gardens in the 
rear, with wonderful flowers. Miss 


Chitty, a well-known teacher who lived 
there, had an unusual collection. And 
in this lovely old house are many 
lovely educated older people. The 
building dates back to before the period 
that Cornwallis’ men stole all the bread 
from the old Bakery, a few blocks 
away. But—I am digressing. 

In Miss Fries’ memoirs, it is said 
that from a boy, Daniel Welfare was 
never strong. That he was so sympa- 
thetic with the sick, that he was ap- 
pointed to nurse the sick in the 
“‘Brother’s House.”’ That he did every- 
thing conscientiously—later represent- 
ing his Church at Herhnhutt, but 
always “he wanted to do nothing but 
paint.”’ 

After his return from abroad, his 
health became frailer and frailer. He 
bought himself a residence just outside 
of town, with a small studio, where he 
painted. He surrounded himself with 
rare and lovely flowers. 

He ‘‘fell peacefully asleep” on Au- 
gust 30th, 1841, aged forty-five years; 
and as is the beautiful custom of Salem, 
the ‘thorns’ in the tall old belfry to 
the quaint Moravian Church, tolled 
forty-five mellow tones, a stroke for 
each year. 

His wife, two daughters, and son, 
Thomas Sully, have all passed away; 
and into the possession of some cousins, 
the Misses Sophie and Sally Butner, 
have come many family portraits 
painted by Mr. Welfare, which show 
great skill and a strong influence in 
treatment of his famous teacher, 
Thomas Sully. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK GALLERIES 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Exhibition of the American Water Color Society and the New York 
Water Color Club 


Along with the quickening of interest in every phase of art which has been manifest for some 
time in America, it is only natural—and it is certainly gratifying—that water color should come 
in for its due of increased appreciation. A growing respect is being paid to the skill which dis- 
tinguishes the technique of the water colorist, arising, perhaps, out of a recognition of the fresh- 
ness and spontaneity which it is possible for him to create out of the very limitations of his medium. 

This increased regard for water color promises unusual interest in the first combined exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society and the New York Water Color Club at the Fine Arts 
Building. It is a matter in which all art lovers will take particular satisfaction, that these two 
societies, which have played such an important role in the artistic life of the country, should 
coordinate their efforts to give representation to the recent achievements of American artists in 
this particular field. The American Water Color Society has been holding its exhibitions over 
the last fifty years. The New York Water Color Club was an off-shoot of the older organization 
and has been in existence since 1890. ‘This year it was decided to hold a combined exhibition 
and the result has been to give to the art world an event of especial significance. ‘The scope of 
the affair is indicated in the number of pictures listed in the catalogue—four hundred and sixty- 
four—and its significance is guaranteed by the many names that have added honor to American 
art. 

The center of the main wall in the Vanderbilt Gallery at the Fine Art Building is given to six 
pictures by Childe Hassam, among which “‘Scarface”’ presents the dark and towering form of the 
mountain with a strong, sure touch. Charles Warren Eaton is represented by a number of 
landscapes distinguished by their poetic quality. Joseph Pennell’s series devoted to the familiar 
New York sky line displays the efficacy of the power of suggestion. Gifford Beal is another who 
uses his brush with broad freedom and yet sacrifices none of the essentials. Louis Kronberg’s 
ballet dancers have unfailing interest with their graceful charm. Edward Potthast’s talent is 
most interesting when he takes some crowded, sunny beach for his subject. Charles Woodbury’s 
““Gulfweed”’ has the decorative interest of a Japanese design with the addition of rich color. 
A. L. Groll takes the desert for his subject and paints it under the cloud-dotted blue sky which 
the very mention of his name recalls. Paintings of more than usual interest are contributed by 
Louis C. Tiffany, Alexander Schilling, John F. Carlson, Horatio Walker, William Starkweather, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, George O. Hart, E. C. Volkert, H. A. Vincent, Arthur J. E. Powell, William 
Forsyth, Eugene Higgins, E. Irving Couse, Walter Farndon, Frank Hazell, and George Pearse 
Ennis. 

The women represented contribute some of the best work in the exhibition. Jane Peterson’s 
boats in harbor are given decorative form and are distinguished by their able drawing. Felicie 
Waldo Howell’s ‘‘Approaching Storm” might be described in the same way, with its towering 
gray ship reflected in the gray water, and yet the work of both these artists is marked by an 
individualism which precludes any other claim of similarity. Clara T. MacChesney contributes 
a nude which shows fine modelling and soft flesh tones. Anne Goldthwaite’s landscapes have a 
vigorous originality of their own. Flower subjects by Matilda Browne, Amy Cross, and Anna 
Fisher have particular interest. Meritorious work is also contributed by Alethea H. Platt, 
Maud Mason, Hilda Belcher, Edith Penman, Katharine Breen, Elizabeth R. Hardenbergh, 
Elinor Barnard, and Gertrude Hadenfeldt. 


Barney's Scottish and American Landscapes at the Ehrich Galleries 


If any of the friends of J. Stewart Barney, of New York and Newport, society man and archi- 
tect, had any doubt as to whether he really meant it when he announced last year, at the opening 
of his first exhibition at the Ehrich Galleries, that he had adopted painting as a profession, that 
doubt will be set at rest by his second annual display of Scottish and American landscapes at the 
same galleries, from January 16 to 28. Not only has Mr. Barney stuck to his palette but he has 
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Courtesy of the Ehrich Galleries, New York. 
“GATHERING STORM” by J. Stewart Barney 


made surprising progress. Many were surprised at the excellence of his first collection, until 
they stopped to consider that his training as an architect was virtually an artist’s training and 
sufficed to make him a good draughtsman. In his second exhibition, composed entirely of new 
works, progress was, of course, looked for in breadth of handling and in beauty of color, and those 
who expected positive development are not disappointed. 

The pictures number about twenty and vary in locale from the highlands of Scotland, where Mr. 
Barney has a hunting lodge, to Newport, where he has a summer home, and the rural sections of 
Virginia. There is even one marine, made in midocean, a work which has a sure feeling of the 
sea, a fine sky and beautiful color. 

Perhaps the finest painting in the exhibition is ““The Mountain Mirror,’’ a Scottish subject in 
which the artist has made the most of a soft distance and reflections in a mountain lake. Another 
work of arresting interest is ‘“The Gathering Storm,” a Newport theme, in which Mr. Barney 
has reached a height of interpretation never attained last year. Water and rocks lie quiet, 
waiting for the outbreak of the elements presaged by the ominous sky. 


Lynn Jenkins’ Sculptures at the Fearon Galleries 


Lynn Jenkins, the English sculptor whose work was exhibited at the Fearon Galleries, is known 
abroad for his decorative work—such as that in the Hall and on the Grand Staircase of Lloyds’ 
Registry of British Shipping, and the monument to Lieut. Warneford, V. C., who brought down 
the first Zeppelin. He has participated in all International exhibitions for a number of years, 
though his work is not so well known on this side of the water. 

A very beautiful ‘‘Madonna and Child” in marble is one of the most interesting specimens of 
his work. The spirit of calm and dignity with which it is imbued give it a quality which recalls 
the reverent spirit of the masters of the Renaissance. 

Among a number of small figures is ‘La Danseuse,’”’ whose graceful movement does not inter- 
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Courtesy of the Ehrich Galleries, New York. 


MOUNTAIN Mirrors,” by J. Stewart Barney 


fere with her secure poise. The modelling of muscle in movement is handled by Mr. Jenkins 
with especial success. The “Daphne” who turns in her flight to stretch back an imperious hand, 
and the ‘“‘Diana’”’ who kneels to let fly her dart offer typical examples of the subtle refinement of 
modelling of which he is capable. The group, ‘“The Ides of March,” consists of three figures, the 
dead body of Caesar being supported in the arms of the other two. ‘The finest work of this 
particular piece is exemplified in the back of the standing figure who is braced to support the 
greater part of the weight of the slain hero. Perhaps the most powerful work in the exhibition is 
exemplified in “Enigma,” a head of classic beauty which combines a masculine strength in the 
broad sweep of the brow and firmly modelled lips with an elusive suggestion of feminine appeal. 
Portrait busts include one of the late Judge Mellon, father of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘“The Honorable Mrs. R. Beresford,” ‘George Crawley, Esq.,”’ ‘“Cecile’”—a young American girl— 
and “Isobel,” a child of vivacious charm, are other examples in the field of portraiture. (See p. 40.) 


Old Masters at the Kleinberger Galleries 


Two more important old masters have found their way to an American purchaser in ‘“The 
Rest of the Flight into Egypt” by Quentin Matsys (1460-1530) and ‘“‘The Saviour’”’ by Albrecht 
Diirer (1471-1528) which have recently been purchased for Mr. Michael Friedsam by the Klein- 
berger Galleries. These two primitives representing the early Flemish and German schools 
augment a collection which is one of the most important in the country, and coming so soon 
after the purchase of Gainsborough’s ‘‘Blue Boy” by Henry Huntington and Hals’ “‘Portrait of a 
Man” by John McCormack calls attention to the renewed interest in art in America. 

Mr. Friedsam is building a new home in New York City which is designed especially to house 
his art collection. It is expected that it will be completed and the art works installed by next 
April. (See cover picture.) 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Archaeological Expedition to Chihuahua, Mexico 


An expedition into northern Mexico, mainly the state of Chihuahua, is planned for the early 
spring. The Archaeological Society of Washington, School of American Research, and Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology are joined in the enterprise. The principal objective is the 
Casas Grandes area, which, while entirely in Mexico is a great sub-area of the ancient pueblo 
and cliff-dwelling culture of the American Southwest; since it is one of the five grand divisions of 
that region, the southernmost in its situation, and inland in its drainage, being tributary to neither 
the Atlantic nor Pacific Oceans. 

The region was explored by Dr. Hewett (who as Director of American Research for the 
Archaeological Institute of America, will have charge of this expedition) in the early part of the 
year 1906, while under appointment from the Institute as Fellow in American Archaeology. 
Dr. Hewett’s studies at that time covered the entire district, extending over the Sierra Madre into 
Sonora and on southward to the ancient Aztec country. His unpublished researches of that time 
will form the basis for a report on the archaeology of Northern Mexico which it is hoped will be an 
early result of this expedition and will be published as a special number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
in the early fall. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the present expedition will be largely for the purpose of com- 
pleting and bringing to publication an important work already well started under the auspices of 
the Archaeological Institute. Some ground heretofore covered will be retraced for further dis- 
coveries. New work, if satisfactory arrangements can be made with the government of Mexico, 
will consist of (1) Excavations at Casas Grandes for the purpose of further architectural study of 
the ‘‘great houses’’; (2) the excavation of one cliff-dwelling site in the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Madre for the purpose of examining into the relationship between the ancient pueblo and ancient 
cliff dwelling culture of the region; (3) excavation of one cave site on the extreme southern rim 
of Casas Grandes inland basin. 

This section is of especial interest on account of its being the southernmost extension of the 
characteristic culture of the American Southwest and the necessary point of departure for the 
study of the next great culture area is the south, that of the ancient Aztecs. The little known 
region lying between the Chihuahua culture and that of the Mexican plateau is one to which 
American archaeologists are now looking with deep interest. Sporadic explorations of it have 
been made from time to time and cultural developments of unique character pointed out, but it 
awaits systematic study. The Casas Grandes district is noted not only for its ‘‘“Great Houses,”’ 
towns of massive adobe construction with ruined walls still standing from thirty to forty feet 
above the surrounding plain, but for the most extraordinary development of ceramic art that has 
been found on the American continent. This is briefly described by Dr. Hewett in his work ‘‘Les 
Communautes Anciennes dans le Desert Americain,” (Geneva, 1908) and also in an unpublished 
note as follows: 

“Ceramic art on the American continent reached its high water mark in the ancient pottery 
of Casas Grandes, Chihuahua. In pure art forms and decorative potteries it rivals the pottery 
from any part of the ancient world; while the play of fancy in dealing with the motives furnished 
by nature is almost unparalleled. The pottery has a definite character of its own, that makes it 
instantly recognizable, wherever seen, and yet displays remarkable variety in color, form and deco- 
ration. Art students will find this material an inexhaustible source for the study of form and 
ornament. The pottery is not simply ‘‘pretty.’’ It is beautiful, but what is of still greater 
importance, is rich in human character; it is an unusual expression of the esthetic power of a race.” 

Readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY and particularly members of the Archaeological Society 
of Washington will look with great interest for news of the progress of this expedition in which the 
Society and magazine are so intimately concerned. 


General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 


The twenty-third general meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America was held Decem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30 at the University of Michigan. 

On the afternoon of December 30 the societies were entertained by the Detroit Society of the 
Institute at the Detroit Athletic Club, where a beautiful luncheon was served. On the same 
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afternoon tea was provided at the Detroit Arts and Crafts Society. and in the evening an oppor- 
tunity was given to visit the beautiful collections of the Detroit Museum. At the meeting of the 
council on December 28, Professor R. V. D. Magoffin of the Johns Hopkins University was elected 
president and Professor David M. Robinson, general secretary. Committees reported on many 
matters and there were communications from the different schools supported by the Institute. 
Important committees were appointed to consider the activities of the Institute and to consider 
the enlargement and betterment of the American Journal of Archaeology. 

There were many papers presented and they were all of a high grade of excellence. There 
were seven papers from Princeton University alone: A. M. Friend, Some Early Mediaeval Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Mr. Morgan; G. W. Elderkin, A Possible Allusion to the Erechtheum in the 
Peace of Aristophanes, Salmoxis and the Lysippean Portrait of Alexander; Howard Crosby Butler, 
The Bearing of Proportions upon the Dating of Ionic Columns; C. P. Morey, The Origin of the Asiatic 
Sarcophagi; A. L. Frothingham, The Ludovisi Sarcophagus and the Dangers in Dating Roman 
Sarcophagi, Medusa as Artemis in the Temple at Corfu; E. H. Swift, Imagines in Imperial Por- 
traiture; W. F. Stohlman, The Primitive Christian Cycle in Asia Minor. At the joint session on 
the evening of December 28 the President of the Philological Association, Professor McDaniel, 
made a splendid address on New Life out of Italy and Greece, which showed the inspiration he had 
received from his recent year abroad. Mrs. Harriet Boyd Hawes of Wellesley College gave a 
new interpretation of the famous reliefs in Boston and Rome, as a gift of Themistocles representing 
Demeter, Persephone, and Eros at Phila. She restored a mystic horn for the object held in the 
hand of one of the devotees which has been so long in dispute. She thought that the reliefs came 
from a couch altar in the precinct of initiation where mysteries were celebrated at Phila. She 
argued that the monument was possibly referred to by Plutarch and Pausanias. 

The architectural papers of Professor Butler on Ionic Columns and of Professor W. B. Dinsmoor 
of Columbia University on Structural Iron in Greek Architecture made some very important 
original contributions and upset many of the statements in the handbooks. 

Other papers were by J. P. Harland, University of Michigan, The Minyan Migration; David M. 
Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, A New Epitaph from Sinope and a New Epitaph in Dialogue 
Form from Sardis, with discussion of the sculptural types and with original verse translations 
of the metrical inscriptions; Georgiana G. King, Bryn Mawr College, Some Oriental Elements in 
Spanish Mediaeval Architecture; Carl E. Guthe, Carnegie Instiution of Washington, The Manu- 
facture of Pueblo Indian Pottery; Emily L. Wadsworth, Meriden, Conn., Stucco Reliefs in Rome; 
Ernest T. Dewald, The Appearance of the Horseshoe Arch in Western Europe; the President-Elect 
of the Archaeological Institute gave a beautifully illustrated paper on Archaeological Side-Lights 
on a Year in Italy and Greece. Professor Chase of Harvard showed several new photographs that 
Clarence Kennedy of Smith College had made of Greek sculpture. These new photographs taken 
from new points of view are very valuable. One well-known head was shown to have an expres- 
sion of pain which in the present photographs doesn’t appear, and the Bologna head of the Lem- 
nian Athena appears in the new photographs to be a far superior work to its appearance in the 
photographs that are at present available. Any one who is interested in obtaining such beautiful 
new photographs and having Dr. Kennedy carry on his important work is requested to communi- 
cate with him at Smith College. Professor Charles Peabody of Harvard gave an interesting 
account of the New Prehistoric School in France and the digging done by it during the last year. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the whole meeting was the exhibition of the wonderful 
new collection of important papyri procured by Professor Kelsey. There are not only important 
and the earliest manuscripts of the minor prophets and a text of part of Homer’s Iliad but also 
papyri on all sorts of economic matters including a letter that is so well preserved that it looks as 
if it had been written only yesterday. There are papyri on astrology, magic, mathematics, 
grammar, history, and on many other subjects. The collection even includes a waxed diptych 
almost perfectly preserved with the writing. 

This account should not be closed without a reference to the luxurious hospitality of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Detroit Society of the Institute: the luncheons, the receptions, the 
smokers, the teas, and the detailed attention to the comfort of the visitors left nothing to be 
desired. ‘The meeting was very representative and there were visitors from the far West and the 
far East and every one went away saying that it was one of the best meetings the Institute has 
ever had. D. M. R. 
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“The Making of an Aquatint”’ 


“The Making of an Aquatint’’—the name given to the exhibition in the Print Gallery of the 
New York Public Library from January 1 to March 31—affords an intimate glimpse into a 
process of etching which has grown from a mere adjunct of etching to a position of importance as 
a distinct method of artistic expression. Having its inception in the desire to attain tone rather 
than line and so imitate the brush effects of water color and drawings in black and white or sepia, 
it was first used by Jean Baptiste Le Prince in 1768 who employed it to reproduce wash drawings 
which recorded his journey to Russia. 

In England, where it was introduced by Paul Sandby, it was used almost exclusively for illus- 
trating books of travel and in the rendering of street scenes, as in Atyon’s ‘Voyage round Great 
Britain” and the ‘‘Microcosm of London.” ‘Turner was one of the first to use the process other 
than in reproduction and so heads the line of ‘‘painter-aquatinters,’”” among whom are Goya, 
Manet and Fortuny. Sir Frank Short, C. R. Baskett, and W. Lee Hankey among the English- 
men and the Americans, John Taylor Arms and Henry B. Shope have employed the method with 
such success as to add to its dignity as a medium in itself. 

The exhibition in the Print Gallery of the Library presents the processes of aquatint and an 
account of their development over the last hundred and fifty years. The record of its growth 
over this period of time shows that it is becoming recognized as more or more a medium suited 
to highly individual expression. 


The American School in France of Prehistoric Studies 


In 1919 Dr. Henri Martin, once President of the Société Préhistorique Francaise, allotted for 
an indefinite period a tract of ground to American anthropologists for the purposes of prehistoric 
excavation; the allotment, save for the title, is a gift and it was the wish of the donor that a school 
should be established by Americans in connection with the excavations where the students should 
have the opportunity of the study, classification and disposition of specimens. 

The site is contiguous to the Mousterian Station of La Quina exploited for more than fifteen 
years by Dr. Martin and seemingly inexhaustible; it is near the town of Villebois-Lavalette, 
about twenty-five miles southeast of Angouleme (Charente). 

Such a School has now been established under the the joint auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute of America and of the American Anthropological Association; the original idea of Dr. 
Martin has been amplified, with the result that work has begun and will be carried on, following 
somewhat the same lines as that accomplished by the American Schools at Athens and Jerusalem. 

The money necessary for the first year’s work was raised by subscription, a Governing Board 
of nine members was elected and Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University was 
appointed Director for one year from July first 1921. 

Excavations began the first week in July, and during two months of work, a very fair result 
in specimens of the upper palaeolithic epochs was attained; most of these are Mousterian as the 
site accorded the School by Dr. Henri Martin belongs to that culture. 

The activities of the School may be divided into work in the field and work in the museum 
and lecture halls of Paris, and the former may be said to include both excavation and excursions. 

Beginning July 1, 1922, it is hoped to spend three months in excavation; the result in numbers 
of specimens is of less importance than the training in excavation and in the study of specimens 
that will be the duty and the privilege of the students. 

The study, classification, cleaning and mending, comparison and exposition of the specimens 
found will be taught; in doing this full advantage will be taken of the advice, lectures and facilities 
of Dr. Henri Martin. He has established on the ground a laboratory, complete in stone and bone 
collections of the Mousterian epoch, and containing a synoptic collection of neolithic and palae- 
olithic France. ‘Two scholarships for the year 1922-1923 are available. 

Applicants should have some knowledge of prehistoric archaeology, not necessarily in the 
European field, and some acquaintance with French; a long course of preparation is not absolutely 
necessary. The work of the School begins July first of each year, and continues for one year. 

Those who consider entering the school, whether or not applicants for scholarships, and whether 
or not intending to pass the entire year in the School, should address as soon as possible, Charles 
Peabody, Chairman, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Statue of the youthful Lafayette, by Daniel Chester French, on the campus of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., dedicated in connection with the Founder’s Day exercises, Nov. 19, 1921 


TO LAFAYETTE 


Flamen of freedom, whose far-reaching gaze 
Pierced the dull murk and waste of angry seas 
And saw the New World bathed in golden rays— 

Of hope for man and human liberties, 
We in thy debt, where no return repays, 
Raise this fair shaft to thee as youth supreme, 
Vouchsafed that soon, so rare in fate’s decrees 
To have the vision; realize the dream. 


Harvey M. Watts. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Whistler Journal, by E. R. & J. Pennell. 
Illustrated, pp. xxi and 339. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, rg2r. 


This book brings up again the question of 
Whistler—a question which needs to be con- 
stantly brought up afresh in a country which as 
yet realizes the importance neither of Whistler 
nor of art. If, as the editors of a certain art 
paper have written, “a certain weariness is 
making itself felt’’ concerning Whistler, it is to 
be hoped that the Pennells’ new volume will 
stimulate curiosity about his striking person- 
ality and lead on to a more wide-spread interest 
in his work. 

That weariness, in whatever measure it may 
exist, is probably traceable to the nature of 
what has been printed. The greater part 
betrays either a tendency towards clever 
“‘literatesque’”’ effect or a thinness of substance, 
or both; inevitably the result is distortion. 
To convey a truthful impression of any person, 
there is necessary a completeness of knowledge 
beyond what is actually set down in words, 
what is not said giving weight and substance to 
what is. Precisely in this respect do most of 
the Whistlerian commentators and story-tellers 
show themselves inadequate; precisely in this 
respect do the Pennells, in their ‘‘authorized”’ 
Life, triumphantly attain the goal of bio- 
graphical verity. 

In the present volume they again show them- 
selves of ampler knowledge than the rest, 
bringing forth from their stores new facts, new 
anecdotes, new glimpses of their hero. Neces- 
sarily, there is a certain amount of repetition, 
since so much of their journal went into the 
making of the Life; but the later date of pub- 
lication permits a nearer approach to the in- 
discretion which Whistler himself so keenly 
relished, and the world is now the richer by the 
intimacies here revealed. 

There is a further gain in the comparative 
casualness of the new book. Certainly the 
hand of the practiced writer is to be discerned 
in the skill with which a rather unwieldy mass 
of material is manipulated; but here there is no 
need, as in formal biography, of an account 
both chronological and complete. In this in- 
stance the Pennells take delightful advantage 
of the opportunity to be garrulous without too 
much repetition and informal without form- 
lessness, With the more lax biographical and 
literary requirements come a greater charm of 
narrative and a greater naturalness of por- 
traiture. This is especially important in the 
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case of Whistler who, preéminently spontaneous 
himself, is difficult to confine to any literary 
“arrangement”? whatever. Of course, the 
“authorized” Life remains the most nearly 
adequate portrayal, but this new book is 
hardly less necessary to those who are wise 
enough to recognize in Whistler the most 
significant artist of his generation. 

However, in reading even what the Pennells 
write a certain caution is necessary. It is a 
confusion of values for them to compare the 
opening of the most important exhibition of 
Whistler’s own works with the opening of their 
collection of data about him. Underneath 
their repetitious assertions of Whistler’s im- 
mortality exists a half-implication that they 
have made him so; whereas it is Whistler the 
artist, living in his own works, who will enable 
the Pennells to be remembered. Occasionally 
they make it too plain that certain persons are 
not in their good graces; and they speak too 
often of their country’s ignorance and vul- 
garity. But even less than anyone else can the 
Pennells write a book without putting them- 
selves into it. 

They have done more than anybody else 
to give the world the truth about Whistler; 
but their version is still one remove from the 
original, and their zeal for the Master some- 
times becomes a zeal for their interpretation of 
him. Not all their labors can spare Whistler 
from self-appointed interpreters in the future; 
rather will their own writings afford the most 
authoritative material for such hardy adven- 
turers. When they express the hope of making 
their own interpretation to prevail, they are 
indulging themselves in the gesture of King 
Canute. 

Aside from this tendency to assume that 
Whistler is the god of art and the Pennells are 
his high-priests, the new volume is a splendid 
thing. ‘Toa certain degree this very pontifical 
air adds to its interest. Perhaps a benighted 
country will surprise the authors by an appre- 
ciation in which they are inclined to disbelieve 
and will thereby earn the reward of a further 
volume of this fascinating Journal. 

VIRGIL BARKER. 


Travel among the Ancient Romans. By 
William West Mooney. Boston, Richard G. 
Badger, 1920. Pp. 178. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


This book should be of interest to the general 
reader who wants to know about travel in 
ancient days, if not in trains or limousines, in 
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cisium or carpentum or plaustrum. The 
specialist will welcome the book as it gives 
countless references to the ancient authors and 
sources, which are extremely full and show that 
Professor Mooney has probably written a dis- 
sertation on the subject. There are four chapters: 
Roman roads, Travel on land, Travel on water, 
and Lodging. Unfortunately the illustrations 
used in the book are taken from the antiquated 
dictionary of Rich, and the maps are too small. 
We should have liked a more detailed account 
of the ancient roads and wonderful systems of 
high-ways that the Romans developed, especially 
in the provinces, and it might also have been 
advisable to distinguish between the conditions 
prevailing in the different periods. Travel was 
perhaps not as enormous as Professor Mooney 
would lead us to believe, and I am very doubt- 
ful whether pilgrims swarmed to the site of 
Troy and visited every classic nook; and surely 
many of the fairy tales of travel of antiquity 
such as that of Surenna traveling with his 
thousand camel loads of personal luggage and 
two hundred carriages full of female com- 
panions are, to say the least, exaggerated. 
The book is written in a very poor and slovenly 
style and there are several little mistakes in it. 
But it has a great deal of important material 
and archaeologists are very glad to have a 
monograph on such a subject in a single con- 
venient volume. 
Davip M. RosINson. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


ANDIVIUS HEDULIO.—A dventures of a Roman 
Nobleman in the Days of the Empire, by Edward 
Lucas White. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1921. 


This absorbing romance of ancient Rome by 
the author of “El Supremo,” ‘““The Unwilling 
Vestal”’ and other stories, is by far his best 
work. It astounds the reader with its display 
of vigorous invention, vast erudition, gorgeous 
imagery and exuberant imagination. We are 
grateful to the author not only for the thrills 
of the adventure story, but also for the ‘‘After- 
word,” in which he seeks to trace its origins 
in his own mental consciousness. 

He tells us that he dreamed practically the 
entire story, and claims merely the phrasing 
as his own. The plot, scenes, incidents and 
episodes he attributes to a remarkable dream 
dating back many years. The book is an 
attempt, after much delving to restore scene 
after scene, to put into printed words the tale 
he lived, read and surveyed in that dream. 
The great interest to us, however, in this 
dream-fantasia is its fidelity as a portrayal of 
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the life, high and low, of Old Rome towards 
the close of the second century A. D., in the 
times of Commodus, “‘the most perfect athlete 
the world ever produced, misplaced on earth’s 
greatest throne.” We feel that the author 
does not claim too much in regarding his book 
as free from vital anachronisms, as consonant 
with the social and ethical atmosphere of the 
period, and in holding that his characters talk 
like real Romans, not like the absurd pseudo- 
Roman of most modern fiction. 

The author gropes for the origins of the plot 
and its component scenes, and finds in them 
many reminiscences of the ancient Milesian 
tales, the stories of Aulus Gellius, the meta- 
morphoses of Apuleius and the Satyricon of 
Petronius—those survivals of the Greek and 
Roman novel with which we became familiar 
when fellow-students in the classical seminaries 
of Johns Hopkins University. There are also 
numerous survivals from his wide reading in 
other fields. 

For the not strictly Roman name of his hero 
the author apologizes to all archaeologists. He 
tells of his hunt for Sabine names in the Corpus 
of Latin Inscriptions—where he encountered 
“Andivia Hedulio’’—a freedwoman probably 
of Greek descent. ‘The masculine form, Andu- 
vius Hedulio, persisted in his consciousness, 
and could not be exorcised. It sounds not un- 
Roman and is very musical. We forgive the 
author because of his power as a story-teller, 
and trust he may have many such dream fan- 
tasies and publish them for the delight and 
instruction of future readers. M.C. 


Daughter of the Sun, by Quien Sabe. With a 
frontispiece by W. T. Benda. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.75. 


With this story in hand, we enter the Port 
of Adventure in company with a modern 
American youth bent on a search for a secret 
treasure of the Montezumas. When we meet 
Zoraida, Daughter of the Sun, sprung from the 
ancient Aztec race, the adventure begins and 
through Zoraida’s eyes we gaze into the bar- 
baric heart of old Mexico. Somewhere in 
Lower California, ten thousand captives had 
built a pleasure palace and gardens for the 
golden king of Tezcuco, and when they had 
made his dream a reality, they met their fate 
on the Stone of Sacrifice. Cleverly concealed 
in the rocky hillside, he had caused to be 
hidden a great treasure of gold and jewels, 
which undisturbed, became in time, a tra- 
dition. Zoraida, the last of her royal line, 
with imperious will, holds sway over this 
domain of her ancestors, and has thoughts of 
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American Paintings 
of Distinction 


Specially selected examples of 
the work of Albert P. Ryder, 
George Innes, Homer Martin, 
Ralph Albert Blakelock, Wins- 
low Homer, John H. Twacht- 
man, Robert L. Newman, 
W. Gedney Bunce, and others. 
Landscapes, figures, marines, 
still-life, and other subjects. 


Special Exhibition 


January 16th to the 28th, in- 
clusive, of paintings by Albert 
Pinkham Ryder, most of which 
have never before been shown. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
8 West 47th Street New York City 


(Studio hours 9.30 a. m. to 12.30 noon) 


American Artists Series 


Small Quario. Beautifully printed from type on handmade 
paper in limited editions and illustrated 
in photogravure. 


NEW VOLUME 


ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 
By Freperic FarrcHILD SHERMAN 


With reproductions of 33 representative paintings. 225 
copies only at $25.00 net. 


A monograph of the highest interest to students of 
American Art. It characterizes the artist enthusiastically 
and at the same time justly. Mr. Sherman adds to his 
illuminating text an invaluable catalogue, following this he 
gives us a useful bibliography and then lists the paintings 
shown at the Academy, at the Society of American Artists 
and at the memorial exhibition held at the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1918.—New York Tribune. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Alexander Wyant. By Eliot Clark............... $15.00 
Winslow Homer. By Kenyon Cox................ 15.00 
Ceorge Inness. By Elliott Daingerfield............ 7.50 
Homer Martin. By Frank J. Mather.............. 15.00 
R. A. Blakelock. By Elliott Daingerfield.......... 2.50 
Fifty Paintings by George Inness................ 25.00 
Fifty-eight Paintings by Homer Martin............ 15.00 
Sixty Paintings by Alexander Wyant.............. 25.00 


OPINIONS OF THE SERIES 


A series of excellent monographs on American artists.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A splendid series of monographs.—The Dial. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


8 West 47th Street New York 


conquest in her ambitious soul. Forthwith, 
into a rapid-fire series of adventures, we 
breathlessly follow our hero, Jim Kendric, 
until in the end, he finds the treasure and rides 
away, but it is not Zoraida who rides at his 
side. CAROLYN CARROLL. 


Recollections of the Empress Eugenie. By 
Auguste Filon. With eight half-tone plates. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


In the mass of literature about the Empress 
Eugenie that has appeared since her death, 
M. Filon’s book stands out as one of the very 
best. He had unusual advantages since he 
entered the imperial household in 1867 as 
tutor to the Prince Imperial, and later acted 
as secretary to the Empress when she became 
Regent of the empire on Napoleon’s departure 
for the front. During the early years in Eng- 
land he kept his old post and did not sever his 
official relations until the Prince became of age 
in 1875. 

His aim is to avoid gossip and to tell the true 
story of Empress Eugenie from his own personal 
knowledge. His eminence as a man of letters, 
his sincere devotion as a friend, and his desire 
to destroy the “Eugenie legend”’ that has accu- 
mulated, gives his book the mark of sincerity 
and makes it one of the most interesting and 
readable memoirs that have appeared. 

He presents to us a woman who was guided 
by a profound sense of duty, one who performed 
her obligations to the social life of the time in 
the way that she thought would be most help- 
ful to France, and who avoided politics until 
destiny placed upon her the weightiest re- 
sponsibilities at a time of crisis, and even then 
her aim was not to preserve the Napoleonic 
dynasty but France. 

He disposes conclusively of the oft repeated 
story that Eugenie brought on the Franco- 
Prussian War, and shows that her acts as 
Regent and Empress were really determined by 
the inexorable logic of the situation. It is, 
however, the picture of Eugenie the woman, 
the wife and mother, that most attracts the 
reader and leads him to feel that coming genera- 
tions will give her a most important place in the 
list of the world’s famous women. 


The Writers and Artists’ Year Book, 1922. 
A directory for writers, artists and photographers. 
A.C. Black, London. 


This is a convenient manual for anyone 
desiring to keep in touch with things literary 
and artistic in the British Empire and suggests 
the need for a similar manual in the United 
States. 
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